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ARRIVAL OF WHIPPOORWILL AND PURPLE MARTIN 
IN SPRING. 


Information of the time when these two species arrive in spring was 
solicited in BULLETIN 14. Only a very few localities were heard from, 
but the presentation of records from these few will aid materially in any 
further study of the movements of these birds. : 

The record of Mr. Frank L. Burns, of Berwyn, Pa., is as follows: 
For Purple Martin, April 4, 1889; April 22, 1890; June 2, 1896; April 
23, 1897. At West Chester, Pa., March 24, 1897. Mr. Burns states that 
this last is ‘‘ very early."" For Whippoorwill, Mr. Burns has no spring 
records. 


Mr. James Savage, Buffalo, N. Y., sends the following record: For 
Purple Martin, April 16, 1894; April 23, 1896; May 19, 1897. At Ann 
Arbor, Mich., April 15, 1890. For Whippoorwill, May 1, 1894; May 
13, 1897. 

At Oberlin, Ohio, I have the following records: For Purple Martin, 


April 8, 1896; March 31, 1897. The arrival of Whippoorwill has not 
been observed. It is not common. 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Meridian, Wis., sends the following notes : For 
Purple Martin, May 18 is the earliest recorded arrival, but since it is rare 
in this locality it may come earlier. For Whippoorwill, April 23, 1891 


is the Pte 26, 1887. 
My Grinnell, Towa, records are as follows: For Purple Martin, April 


10, 1885; April 13, 1886; April 3, 1887; April 3, 1888; April 1, 1889; 
April 8, 1890. For Whippoorwill, April 23, 1885; April 28, 1886; April 
14, 1887; April 17, 1888; April 19, 1889; April 23, 1890. 

Mr. John W. Daniel, Jr., Lynchburg, Va., sends the following records 
for the Whippoorwill: April 2, 1896; March 26, 1897. 

Mr. O. M. Meyncke, records one Whippoorwill on March 2, 1897, at 
Brookville, Ind., in 7he Osfrey for May, 1897, p. 123. 

My experiences with both species at Grinnell, lowa, where they are 
far more common than here in northern Ohio, led me to believe that they 
were greatly influenced by weather. The Martins came with the first 
genuine signs of spring, and the Whippoorwill's first note came in with 
the perfume of opening blossoms. But with the Martins it is necessary 
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to be particularly careful, for the first few days, or even weeks it may be 
rarely, they stay closely at home in the boxes or hovses where they are 
first seen. The present season the first one appeared promptly at noon 
on March 31, taking possession of the house at-once, where he rested the 
remainder of the day, and was not seen a block away during the next 
two weeks or longer. Severe weather late in April, and weather unfav- 
orable for vegetation and insect life during all of April resulted in the 
starvation of one of the company. No other Martins were seen nor re- 
ported until well into May. Hence, keep watch of your martin boxes if 
you would make early records. 

In this region the Whippoorwill is restricted to certain localities several 
miles from Oberlin, and hence has not been recorded until some days or 
even weeks after its arrival, Twice only have I heard its note in the 
woods near Oberlin, and then only one day in an entire season. 

Lynps Jones, Oberdin, Ohio. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Some WarBLERS OF ELDorapvo County, CALtrornia.—A hint of the 
physical features of the county is necessary to a proper understanding of 
its Warbler inhabitants. The altitude is about 3750 feet above the ocean. 
The country for miles around is covered with tall furs, pines, cedars, 
spruces, with here and there oaks and thick brush, called *‘‘ deer brush.” 
In various places under the trees there are large patches of a species of 
wild rose, called ‘‘ mountain misery.” 

HERMIT WarBLER, Dendroica occidentalis.—During my stay from the 
7th to the 14 of Jnly, 1897, I saw but six Hermit Warblers. A nest with 
four young was found in a cedar tree about twelve feet up. All but the 
one female belonging to this nest seemed to be males. They seemed to 
prefer the tops of tall trees where they searched through the foliage for 
insects, singing all the time. 

CALAVERAS WarBLER, //elminthophila rubricapilla  gutturalis.— 
These were quite common, spending their time in the ‘‘deer brush ” 
and ‘‘ mountain misery."" No nests were found, but several broods of 
young were noticed. They keep well out of sight and therefore are 
easily overlooked. 

BLACK-THROATED GRAY WarBLER, Dendroica nigrescens.—One of the 
commonest Warblers, both in brush and high trees. A pleasant song- 
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ster. I saw several broods of young, and watched the old birds feed 
them. 

MAcGILLivray’s WARBLER, Geolhlyfis macgillivray?.—It was quite 
common in the ‘‘ deer brush,” where it builds its nest. One nest was 
found, and I saw some young nearly fully grown. There seems to be no 
difference in the habits of the individuals here and those in Sonoma. 

YELLow WarBLER, Dendroica aestiva.—I saw a few in the ‘‘ deer 
brush.” One nest with fresh eggs and one with three young and one egg 
was seen. This is probably the rarest warbler in the hills. 

AupuBON's WarBLER, Dend?oica audubont.—l\t was fairly common, 
keeping well up in the trees, where it frequently uttered its peculiar note. 
A brood of young was seen, which the old birds were feeding at that 
time. 

PILEOLATED WaRBLER, Sylvania pusilla pileolata.—On September 20, 
1896, I saw about twenty individuals of this species in the trees (alders, 
laurels, etc.) along a mountain stream. They were in low trees, but 
went up about twenty-five feet at times. All were apparently young of 
the year, as but one had the black crown. They were searching around 
through the trees after insects. On September 26, I saw two along the 
same stream, but in the valley about a half mile from where the others 
were seen a week before. One which was shot proved to be a bird of 
the year; the colors of the other one indicated that it was an old bird. 
They acted like the Yellow Warbler. The above noted instances are the 
only times I have met this bird. Hrnry W. Carricer, Sonoma, Calif. 


Notes FROM NoRTH GREENFIELD, Wis —-CLirF SwaLLows.—Near the 
house where I am spending my vacation is a barn whose eaves shelter 
the nests of about thirty pairs of Cliff Swallows. The protection of this 
colony, by the way, from the persecution of the English Sparrow has 
been accomplished only by frequent use of the shot gun and constant 
vigilance ; nearly one hundred of the little pests having been shot so far 
this season. On Sunday afternoon, June 11, about seven o'clock, a 
thunder shower, accompanied by a heavy wind, came up from the north- 
west. As the rain began to fall the Swallows left their nests and flew 
about in an erratic manner, apparently much disturbed. In a few min- 
utes, however, with one accord they turned towards a large elm tree and 
disappeared in the foliage of the upper branches, where they remained 
for several minutes. This is the first time that [ have known Swallows 
to resort to trees. 

An ALBIno Crow.—A large white bird, evidently an albino Crow, was 
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seen by my brother the past spring at North Greenfield. As observed at 
some distance, the bird seemed pure white in color. It was with a flock 
of Crows of normal color and behaved like any ordinary Crow. It did 
not seem to receive any unusual attention from:its companions. 

RED-HEADED WOoDPECKER AND KiINGBIRDS.—A pair of. Kingbirds built 
a nest in a white oak tree, near the house, in June. About the time of its 
completion, an ill-tempered Red-headed Woodpecker came along and pro- 
ceeded to tear up the nest in spite of vigorous attempts at remonstrance 
by its owners. Several times the birds came to close quarters and in- 
dulged in a rough and tumble fight. 

R. M. Strrone. Vorth Greenfield, Wis. 


NOTES FROM OBERLIN, Onto.—-Of the 180 odd species of birds which 
an active ornithologist might feel reasonably confident of finding in 
Lorain County during a spring, summer and early autumn, only 149 have 
been seen by the writer thus far during 1897. Of the thirty odd unre- 
corded species at least two must have failed to appear in the county. 
These are the Dickcissel (Sf/za@ americana) and Henslow's Sparrow 
(dmmodramus henslowi?). They were diligently searched for in all 
places without success. Many of the others escaped notice because of 
lack of opportunity to search for them where and when they could be 
found. Of the 149 actually recorded, at least twenty-six appeared in a 
more or less unusual role. Since there was a marked increase in the 
numbers of twenty-two species, and just as marked a decrease in the 
numbers of but two, it is fair to conclude that the season has been fav- 
orable for the birds. The records of many of these twenty-two species is 
so interesting that they deserve special mention : i 

GREAT BivuE HERON, Ardea herodias.—It has been not only more 
common than usual, especially on the lake shore, where a small flock was 
seen for weeks during the early autumn, but one settled in a pasture 
within the village corporation. His vain efforts to balance himself upon 
the top wire of a fence were tantalizingly ludicrous. 

Bos-wuite, Col/nus virginianus.—It is gratifying to notice that this 
species is decidedly on the increase. A covey of some fifteen was startled 
from an evergreen in my neighbor's front yard, on a Sunday morning. 

Turkey VULTURE, Catharites aura.—Seen almost every day during 
the spring and summer. 

LONG-EARED OWL, Asio welsonianus.—This is the first year that it has 
ever approached being common. 
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YELLOW-BELLIED WoopPECKER, Sffvrapicus varius.—The first Season 
it has been actually found nesting. 

RED-BELLIED WoopPEcKER, J/edanerfes carolinus.—A very noticeable 
increase in numbers and consequent greater boldness. During Septem- 
ber one individual ventured upon the college campus several times. 
His call sounded strangely on the busy street. 

Bopoutnk, Dolichonyx orvzivorus.—A decided decrease in numbers, 
probably due to the conversion of so many pastures and meadows into 
cornfields. It seemed to be more common after the molt. 

BattimoreE OrtoLe, J/elerus galbula.—It has been universally 
remarked that the ‘‘ Orioles” were never so numerous before. ‘‘Abun- 
dant” would not overestimate the numbers. 

American Loaxfa curzvirostra minor.—Not only far more 
numerous than ever before, but remained much later also. There is a 
suspicion that broods were raised in the county. 

AMERICAN GOLpFINCH, Sfénus (ristis.—Certainly abundant. One 
could not get beyond the reach of the plaintively fretful call note. 

CarpinaL, Cardinaiis cardinalis.—I\n nearly every small woods, and 
common along the rivers. A noticeable increase. 

Cepar WaxwinG, Ampelis cedrorum.—Never so many before. 
Nested plentifully in the village. 

OVENBIRD, Sevurus aurocapillus.—-Abounded in the woods. Unmer- 
cifully imposed upon by the Cowbird. Last year (1896) the Ovenbird 
was not at all common. . 

YELLOW-BREASTED Cuat, /cferta vtrens.—The increase over last year 
was fully 100 per cent., judging from the numbers observed. 

Barn /etrochelidon lunifrons.—The birds came into town, 
two pairs nesting in my neighbor's barn. They were everywhere in evi- 
dence. 

Brown Creeper, Certhia familiaris americana.—Common during 
the spring migration. The increase seemed to be fully 300 per cent. 
None could have spent the summer here. 

PurpLe Martin, rogue subis.—While not common outside of town, 
it was not unusual to see birds flying over the country. In former years 
it has been confined to the towns 

GnatcaTcHer, Jolioptila ceerulea.—Never more common 
before. This summer every woods boasted several pairs. Nesting in 
all woods. 

Witson’s Turusu, 7urdus fuscescens.—Common and nesting in the 
deeper woods. Singing well into July. 
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Stalia sialis.—Nearly equal to its former numbers, but 
not singing. - 

GREEN-CRESTED FLycaTHER, /mpidonax zwirescens.— Abundant in 
all woods, and nesting plentifully. Its note was one of the ceaseless 
sounds of the woods. Lynps JonEs, Oberlin, Ohio. 


RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD BREEDING IN THE SAME LOCATION FOR 
TEN ConsecuTIVE YeEarS.—On May 29, 1897, I collected a nest and two 
fresh eggs of the little Ruby-throat from a pair of birds which have an- 
nually nested in the same locality. The bird remained on the nest while 
I severed the branch on which it was placed. The locality in which this 
pair of birds have nested so long, is a small group of sugar maples near 
a brook in a ravine on the border of a large wood. The first time I 
found them nesting here was May 29, 1897, when I took a nest and two 
fresh eggs from a neighboring tree. On the same branch, and only six 
inches away, was an old nest, showing the birds had used the locality in 
previous years. J. Warren Jacops, [avnesburg, Ta. 


ABUNDANCE OF DENDROICA IN CALIFORNIA.—For about a week prior to 
January 21, 1897, I noticed a number of Warblers along a creek that 
ran neat a road, over which I passed daily. They were very active and 
could be heard chirping as they searched for insects in the trees and on 
the ground. I thought they were Audubon’s, but on the 22nd I thought 
the note sounded different from Audubon’s, so I returned earlier than 
usual (about 4:50 p. M.) and found them quite common, and they allowed 
me to approach within from six to eleven feet, when to my surprise I saw 
they were Myrtle. The creek was quite low and they would sit on the 
rocks in water or search along the bank. On the 23rd I found about fifty 
and shot one. On the 2nd of February I shot two more, and they ap- 
peared to be old birds, though I could not say for sure. (One of the birds 
was named by Mr. R. Ridgway of the Smithsonian.) I had not met the 
Myrtle at any place except along the creek, but after February nearly all 
the birds I noticed seemed to have the white throat patch. I could not 
see any difference between this bird and Audubon's except there seemed 
to be a slight difference in the note, and in the latter part of February I 
could generally tell by note whether it was Audubon’s or Myrtle. A small 
note-book in which I kept my rough notes after March was lost, so all I 
have is as follows : February 6, about twenty in oaks on hills. February 
14, more common than Audubon's. March 7, about equally divided. 
March 20, still common in hills. April 4, common as Audubon's.  Al- 
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though this species may have been here previously I never noted it till this 
year. It was common in places and, roughly speaking, I must have seen 
four hundred. I counted forty along the creek one evening. I think 
this bird breeds in California, for I believe some young were taken in 
El Dorado or Placer County in the high Sierras. 

H. W. CarriGer, Sonoma, Calif. 


On June 8, 1896, I flushed a Mourning Dove from a nest seven feet 
from the ground on a grape vine which was growing over a small dead 
willow. It was composed of dry sticks, weed stalks, grass and a cotton- 
wood leaf, and contained three eggs, Two of these were heavily incu- 
bated while the other was perfectly fresh. The above notes were taken 
on Bear Creek about ten miles from Denver, Col. 

A. S. Pearse, Lincoln, Neb. 


THE SWALLOWS. 


Work is progressing rapidly on the Swallow report. The season has 
closed in the north, but further south the swallows still remain. Work 
up your notes while the matter is fresh in your minds. I wish all matter 
in before November 1, that I may have time to arrange it. As a last 
appeal I ask you as a friend and fellow worker to help me. It is impos- 
sible for me to call on you personally ; in fact life is too short to visit all 
the ornithologists even had I the means. Please sit right down and tell 
me all you know about the Swallows. Don't use postals. 

Ask all your friends to tell you something of the Swallows. What 
species have they observed ? etc. I append a list of questions to aid you. 
What species have you ever observed? State places of observation if 
other than your present residence. What species breed? About what 
number, and the location of nest? When arrive and depart? How 
long incubating and rearing young? Number, color and size of eggs ? 
When, where and how fed, and of what does food consist? By this I 
mean do they feed at all hours and all seasons in the same manner or 
differently. What can you tell me in regard to the nesting boxes for 
White-bellied Swallow and Purple Martin? How should they be con- 
structed 2? You should copy from others giving credit to the author each 
time. I cannot consult all the old magazines, so I ask you to give definite 
reference to any thing you think will interest me. If you cannot answer 
more than one question do that at once. 


‘ 
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My corresponcence has increased so rapidly that it will be impossible 
for me to reply to all as speedily as I should like ; but remember that I 
shall acknowledge all in the report. 

STEPHEN Apams, Cornish, Je. 


EDITORIAL. 


The news of Major Chas. E. Bendire’s death, whose work was thus 
so prematurely closed, brought with it not only a keen sense of the loss 
of the true scientist, but as well the almost certainty that his ‘‘ Life 
would never be completed. We are gratified to see that the 


Histories’ 
scientific organizations of the country are bending every effort to insure 
the continuance of this great work by some competent man. Toward this 
end we would beg to submit the following resolutions : 

‘Whereas, the death of Major Charles E. Bendire leaves his great 
work, the ‘' Life Histories of North American Birds,” scarcely more 
than begun, and 

‘* Whereas, the ornithologists of the United States anticipate that the 
work will never be completed unless concerted interest be shown by 
scientists and scientific organizations, be it 

“Resolved, that the Wilson Ornithological Chapter of the Agassiz 
Association hereby expresses its keen interest in the completion of this 
work by some competent oologist, and earnestly urges that those in au- 
thority in the Smithsonian Institute do all in their power to further the 
completion of this great work, and be it further 

‘Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the officers 
of the U. S. National Museum.” 


We regret the discontinuance of our esteemed contemporary, 7he 
Nidologist. Mr. ‘Taylor's earnest efforts deserved more lasting success 
and his excellent magazine will be universally missed by bird students. 
Unexpired subscriptions will be filled by 7he Popular Science News. 


The present number is behind time from a lack of copy, and for no 
other reason. ‘This is the first time such a thing has happened, and we 
trust it will be the determination of every member of the Chapter that 
it will be the last time. In many parts of the country conditions have 
been favorable for some strange freaks among the birds, some of which 
must have come within the range of your eyes. You will confer a favor 
upon all ornithologists by submitting such things for publication. 
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In another place members will find the announcement for the annual 
election of officers for the coming year, anda list of names presented 
for membership. Let it be the duty of every active member to cast 
his vote in this election. The encouragement you will thus give to 
the officers will result in great good to the Chapter. . 


There is great need of a larger list of associate members. If you 
have a friend, acquaintance or correspondent who is not now a member, 
but whose interest in the birds is more than transient, invite him to 
become a member. We need his help, and we may be of service to him. 


The roosting habits of birds deserve more notice in print than they 
have received. It must be true that many birds have been noticed 
going to roost, or have been flushed from their roosting places at twilight 
or during the night, perchance even seen to leave their nocturnal retreat 
at dawn, yet how few even casual references can be found in current 
literature. Can we not have a symposium of roosting habits in which each 
member shall briefly give whatever he may have noticed, even casually, 
about this subject ? The editor would be delighted to receive brief notes 
about the roosting habits of any and all species. Notes like these are 
interesting: ‘‘A company of fifty or more Meadowlarks was seen to 
enter a clover meadow and disappear under the clover, at twilight." 
‘Frightened a dozen Flickers from a thicket of prickley ash, half an 
hour after sunset." ‘‘ Watched a solitary Tufted Tit go to bed under a 
huge leaf." Such notes show what the birds do at night. Will you not 
send the editor at once a few such short notes? They may be longer if 
you can spare the time to make them so. 


One of the most encouraging ‘‘signs of the times" is the general 
awakening of the public to the pleasures and profits of bird study. Is 
it because that interloper, the English Sparrow, everywhere and at all 
times obtrudes himself upon the people's notice, or is it the intrinsic 
value of the birds in leading us to see more in life than material wealth ? 
With only a little knowledge of nature, how much more the short walk 
for exercise, or the run into the country, or the daily drive, means to us 
and brings to us. Even though we may never wish to touch the deeper 
problems of the bird's life, we are led to an appreciation of all nature 
through them that will make our lives fuller and more pleasant. Blind 
eyes and deaf ears, among a race as active as ours in the ways of trade, 
may well be made to see and hear what there is for them in the world's 
wide range of natural objects which cannot be turned into gold, but 
which will lift the race to a higher plane of living and striving 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1898. 


The annual election of officers begins November 20 and ends Decem- 
ber 5. The officers to be elected are : President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and three members of the Executive Council. Very few 
nominations have been made, hence the list is incomplete. Members 
are always at liberty to vote for whomsoever they please, even when the 
nominations are full. 

Mr. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., has been appointed Judge of Elec- 
tions, and all ballots should be sent to him. Our Constitution provides 
that ballots must reach the Judge of Elections by December 5, in order 
to be counted. 

Only active members are privileged to vote, but those in arrears for 
assessments are denied the privilege, unless their assessments reach the 
treasurer before November 20. 

The following nominations have been made : 

For President.—Reuben M. Strong, Lake Forest, Il. 

for Vice-President-—N. Hollister, Delavan, Wis. 

For Secretary.—Walton I. Mitchell, St. Paul, Minn. ; W. L. Dawson, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

For Treasurer.—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

For Executive Council.—John H. Sage, H. C. Oberholser, J. Warren 
Jacobs, H. C. Higgins, W. A. Oldfield, J. E. Law. 


ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


The following names are here proposed for Active membership: John 
W. Daniel, Lynchburg, Va.; Geo. W. Dixon, Watertown, S. Dak. ; 
A. C. Parker, Box 6, White Plains, N. Y.; A. H. Howell, Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. In accordance 
with the Constitution, proposed members will be considered elected unless 
there are adverse votes. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


It is very important that changes of address, or any errors in the 
present mailing list, should be attended to before the close of the present 
year. Unless you give notice to the contrary, your name and address 
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will be printed in the next list of members as they appear on the wrapper 
of this BULLETIN. 

President Strong's address will be Lake Forest, Ill., until further 
notice. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The ‘special nature of BULLETIN No. 15, prevented the acknowl- 
edgement of publications in that number, hence the present list is both 
late and longer than usual. 

The Blue Jay and /ts Food, by F. E. L. Beal, Assistant Biologist, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. [Reprint from the Year-book of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1896, pp. 197 to 206 inclusive, with three 
cuts in the text.] The evidence brought forth by the careful investiga- 
tions conducted by Professor Beal may be summed up in his closing 
sentence. ‘‘In fact, the examination of nearly 300 stomachs shows that 
the blue jay certainly does far more good than harm.” 


Bulletins Nos. 84, 85, 86, and 79, of the Alabama Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn. 
Valuable contributions to Horticulture and related subjects, by officials 
of the station. 


Bulletin No. 20, Department of Agriculture, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan. A compilation of experiments with wheat. 


Bulletins No. 80, 81, and 82, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. Valuable contributions to Horticulture and related sub- 
jects, by officials of the station. 

Birds, Vol. 11., Nos. 1, 2, and 3, July, August, and September, 1897. 
It could have no greater praise than mention of its immense and con- 
stantly increasing circulation. Our constant surprise is that there are 
not more inferior pictures, realizing, as we do, that perfect subjects for 
illustrations are not always obtainable. The species selected for repre- 
sentation in the September number are among the more difficult ones. 
Here we notice that the chief defect is a lack of light in the eye, which 
is also more or less in evidence in previous plates. A steady improve-_ 
ment is evident throughout the magazine, and we have only hearty words 
of praise for the good work it is doing in putting the birds before the 
eyes of an appreciative public whose need of just such a magazine is 
made clear by their eagerness to know the b -ds through its pages. 
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The Auk, Vol. XIV, No. 3, July, 1897. 
The lowa Orinthologist, Voi. U1, No. 3, July, 1897. 


The Osprey, Vol. I, Nos. 10, 11-12, Vol. II, No. 1, June, July, 
August, September, 1897. ; 


The Museum, Vol. Ill, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, June to September, 1897. 
The Oologist, Vol. XIV, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, June to September, 1897. 
The Observer, Vol. VIII, Nos. 6, 7, 8, June to August, 1897. 
Popular Science, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, April, 1897. 

Recreation, Vol. VI, No. 6, June, 1897. 

Stories from Nature, Vol. I, No. 4, September, 1897. 
Microscopical Bulletin, Vol. XTV, No. 3. June, 1897. 

The Nidologist, Vol. 1V, No. 9, May, 1897. 
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The greatest and best book ever written about birds. 
—E.tior CouEs. 


~ 


A Dictionary of Birds 
NEWTON 


Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University 4 
of Cambridge 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME * 
With Many Figures and a Map, Index and Introduction 
Cloth, 8vo, Upwards of 1000 Pages, Price, $10.00 net 


Extract from an Extended Review in: THE AUK.” 


It is upon some considerable acquaintance with the literature of orni- 
thology, acquired in the course of forty years, that we declare the present 
to be the best “all-round” book we have ever seen: the one that best 
answers the purposes of the most readers: the one which conveys the 
most information per thousand ems, the one which is freest from mis- 
statements of any sort; the one which is most cautious and conservative 
in expression of opinions where opinions may reasonably differ ; the one 
which.is the most keenly critical, yet most eminently just in rendering 
adverse decisions. 
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